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New York State Colonization Society. 


A pamphlet copy of the Thirty-Second Annual Report of this 
active Auxiliary, is before us. We make several extracts of gen- 
eral interest : 


Funps ano Acencies. No Agencies were employed to collect 
funds by this Society the past year. ‘The church collections have 
fallen far below former years, as have the donations also. The 
churches generally, while friendly to the cause, find the calls for 
increased expenditure in the missionary and evangelizing agencies 
conducted by themselves, so loud and pressing, that under the well- 
known disinclination of free colored persons to emigrate, they have 
felt that for the present, other calls should have precedence. 

The Treasurer has received from 
Ordinary donations 
Special donations for education 
Church collections 


17,467 69 
Epvcation Funps. Interest, premiumon the same, 
and payment of policies, ete --+- 9,545 56 
Rent and proceeds of sale of House 


$19,947 52 
The money from sale of steamer Seth Grosvenor is in full of net 
proceeds of the steamer sold at Sierra Leone. 
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For nearly two years the steamer had been so severely damaged 
by having struck a rock and the bars in entering the rivers, and 
also by the burning of her boilers, from neglect of cleaning, as to 
be of little service to the Government and people of Liberia. ‘To 
take care of her and repair her was a source of heavy expense ; 
and the firm whose earnest zeal to render her of service to Liberia 
had led them to expend in running her, and in repairs, thousands 
of dollars beyond her earnings, found their business prostrated, with 
no prospect of ever being able to pay for her. In view of these 
facts she was first offered at a nominal price to the Government 
of Liberia, and failing to get a purchaser there or among the Li- 
berian merchants, she was finally purchased by one of the mer- 
chant princes of Sierra Leone. While this Society regrets the 
misfortunes whieh have defeated its purpose, of developing the so- 
cial and commercial intercommunications of the several sea-board 
counties of the Republic of Liberia, they regard the effort as worth 
all its cost in its usefulness for a time, and in its instructions for 
guidance in future efforts in the same direction. 


_ Proressorsmip AND Scnotarsuips in Liperta Cottece. The 

College of Liberia having fairly begun its appropriate work, a com- 
mittee was appointed to propose a scheme for the application of 
the annual incomes of the Bloomfield and Fulton funds, in accor- 
dance with the expressed wishes of the generous donors, and 


adopted the plan of the committee as presented in their report, viz: 


New York, January 5, 1864. 


The subscribers appointed at the meeting of seventeenth Novem- 
ber, to prepare and submit to you a scheme for disbursing the in- 
come of the Fulton fund, given to the Society for the benefit of the 
College in Liberia, beg leave to submit the accompanying: 

Tue Furton Funp has now reached the sum of $29,000. [It 
may be expected to produce an income of about $1,800 per anuum. 
The present salary of the Fulton professorship in the College is 
$850. It is probably quite too low, and should be $1000. If this. 
sum be paid, there will be about $800 per annum. The scheme 
contemplates a small annual disbursement for Bibles, and pay- 
ing the balance in prizes, which will subsantially aid the pu- 
pils in their education. It is not intended to be sufficient for their 
entire support, but to be enough to induce young men to strive by 
excellence to obtain them in aid of the assistance that may be of- 
fored by their parents or friends. 

We also suggest a resolution in relation to scholarships on the 
Bloomfield fund, calculated to operate in harmony with the plan 
for the Fulton fund. é 

Resolved, That for the purpose of carrying into effect the inten- 
tion of the late Joseph Fulton, in his donation to this Society for 
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the promotion of Education in Liberia, the following scheme be 
adopted : 

1. The fund consisting of his donation shall be kept safely in- 
vested in such manner as to produce income, and shall be kept 
distinct from all other funds of the Society, and called the Fulton 
fund. 

2. The Society will pay from the income of the Fulton fund « 
salary of $850 per annum to the professor, for the time being, ap- 
pointed by the J’rustees of the College of Liberia. upon the nom- 
ination of the Board of Managers of this Society, as the incumbent 
of a professorship in said College, to be called the “ Fulton Pro- 
fessorship of the New York State Colonization Society ;’’ the sal- 
ary to be paid in quarter-yearly drafts, drawn by the Treasurer of 
this Society, to the order of the Professor. 

3. Every person appointed to such professorship, before enter- 
ing upon the duties of his office, and before any salary shall be 
paid to him, shall subscribe a declaration in writing in duplicate as 
follows : ; 

“I, A. B., having been elected a professor upon,the Fulton 
Professorship of the New York State Colonization Society in the 
College of Liberia, do hereby subscribe to the Confession of Faith 
of the Presbyterian Church, as held by the Old School Genera! 
Assembly of the United States of America, and declare my assent 
to the same. 


* Dated this day of A. D.” 
One of such duplicates shall be filed in the archives of the Col- 
lege, and the other filed with the Corresponding Secretary or Treas- 


urer of this Society. . 


4. Until otherwise ordered, the studies to be placed in the charge 
of the Professor, are left to the direction of the Trustees of the Col- 
lege, who are requested to inform this Society of the departihent 
of education placed in his charge, and of any vacancies that may 
oceur in the professorship, in order that the Society may nomi- 
nate to the Trustees candidates to fill such vacancy. 

5. The sum of $50, or such less sum as may be sufficient for the 
purpose, is appropriated from the income of the Fulton fund, for 
the purehase of Bibles in the English and such other languages 
as may be deemed proper, each of which shall have desinpad upon 
its cover the words “Fulton Fund College of Liberia,”’ to be sent 
to the Trustees of the College, to be by them distributed to the pu- 
pils thereof in their discretion. 

6. Premiums for excellence in the various branches of science 
taught in the said College shall be paid from the surplus revenue 
of the Fulton fund, as follows: 

In each class, at the end of the collegiate year, the Trustees 
shall cause to be determined the pupil who shall excel in schol- 
arship in the studies of the year, and declare him the Fulton first 
prize scholar; the pupil who, not having been declared Fulton first 
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prize scholar, shall excel in scholarship in the Latin aud Greek 
languages taught during the year, and declare him the Fulton prize 
scholar in languages; the pupil who, not having been declared Ful- 
ton first prize scholar, shall excel in scholarship in the Mathematical 
and English studies taught during the year, and declare him Ful- 
ton prize scholar in Mathematics and English. But in no case 
shall any pupil be declared prize scholar, who shall not be of good 
moral character, and attentive to the rules of the College. 

‘This Society will, on receiving the declaration of the Trustees 
of the College, awarding prize scholarships, accept the drafts of 
ihe Treasurer of the College for the premiums to be awarded the 
prize scholars, to be paid toward defraying their College expenses. 
For the present the premiums will be as follows to each: 


‘Fulton first prize scholar. ...,......cee-sceseeesees + S125 00 
Fulton prize scholar in languages. ois ores 
Fulton prize scholar in Mathematical and English stadies, 75 00 


Where the same person shall be declared prize scholar in lan- 
guages and in Mathematical and English studies, $100 will be paid 
‘him for both premiums. 


Bioomrietp Funp. Resolved, That the President of the Col- 
lege of Liberia be authorized to receive ten scholars in all; to ex- 
pend in the support and education of each one the sum of $125 per 
annum. Provided that each of such scholars shall be a person of 
good character and habits, and that if-either of them shall become 
a Fulton prize scholar, one half the sume received as such Fulton 
prize scholar shall be deducted from the said sum of $125. 

Resolved, ‘That the Principal of the Alexander High-School be 
authorized to receive “five scholars in said school on the Bloom- 
field fund, and to expend in the support and education of each the 
sum of $100 per annum. Provided that each of such scholars 
shall be a person of good character and habits. 

(Signed) Jos. B. Coitins, } C 
Wa. Tracy pes 
’ ) 


The Committee nominated Rev. Edward W. Blyden to the Pro- 
fessorship, and both the plan of the Committee and the nomination 
of the Professor were communicated to the President of the Col- 
lege, Hon. J. J. Roberts, for the information and co-operation of 
the Trustees of the College. ‘The College charter seeming to re- 
quire the nomination of all professors to be made by the Board of 
Trustees of Donations in Boston, their Secretary, Rev. Joseph 
Tracy, D. D., at once communicated to us a resolution of those 
Trustees, nominating Mr. Blyden, thus removing all technical or 
legal impediments to the action of the Trustees of Liberia College, 
in confirming the appointinent of Professor Blyden. 
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By reference to the report, it will be seen that a heavy work is 
undertaking by us in the way of aiding and encouraging young men 
of promise in Liberia to obtain an education. Had we larger funds, 
much more could and ought to be done in the same direction. No 
nation can be conducted creditably in this age without furnishing 
to its leading mind a thorough training, and it would be a great in- 
justice to the negro race and a great folly for us to attempt to con- 
duet our Liberia experiment in disregard of this truth. 

The efforts of our Society to advance the interests of education, 
in connection with the College and Academies of Liberia, have led 
to a conviction that a well-endowed Female Institute has become 
a prime necessity for the future welfare of Liberia. We have been 
highly gratified at the voluntary and unremunerated labors of Pro- 
fessor Blyden, who, in addition to his College duties, has a elass of 
eight young ladies in a course of instruction in the afternoon. 

If the female mind is left to grow up unimformed, it will ever 
tend to keep down the civilization and morals of a community. 
Frivolousness and thoughtlessness and vanity, followed by a long 
train of evil passions, are ever the result of ignorance. If some 
noble and able friend of African elevation in Africa would endow 
a female institute, generations would rise to bless the name of their 
benefactor. 

We trust a plan will soon be perfected and an appeal be made 
to secure for it the needful funds. 

In accordance with the will of Mr. Joseph Fulton, thirty Bibles, 
properly prepared, were sent to the President of the College in 
the bark Thomas Pope, one copy to be presented to every student 
in the College. 

We have had no full account of the progress of the College for 
the third and fourth quarter of the year 1863, but learn from Pres- 
ident Roberts that the number of scholars will be considerably in- 
creased at the commencement of the second year. ‘The Directors 
of the American Colonization Society, from their surplus funds, 
voted at the annual meeting, January 21, 1864, twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars toward the support of the College, thus relieving the 
Trustees for Donations in Boston, whose funds have been heavily 
taxed in erecting the College buildings at Monrovia. 


——000 
From the Boston Recorder. 


LIBERIA COLLEGE, 


The existence of this Negro College, with its Negro Students, 
and Negro Faculty, incorporated by the Legislature of a Negro 
Republic, and now in successful operation, may well claim our 
serious and interested consideration. ‘The principal facts in its 
history are as follows:— 
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The Hon. Simon Greeasleaf, propbably some time in the year’ 
1848, received a letter from the Rev. J. Payne, then a missionary, 
now a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in that country, 
soliciting his assistance in establishing a Theological School at 
Jape Palmas. On mature consideration, he was convinced that 
ihe great educational want of that part of the world was not a the- 
ological school, but an unsectarian, yet religious College, for ed- 
ucation in the arts, sciences and literature; and that the College 
should be located, not in the Maryland Colony at Cape Palmas, 
but in the Republic of Liberia. ‘That Republie had, the year be- 
fore, published its Declaration of Independence, and he had, by re- 
quest, drawn up for it a Constitution, Which had been adopted with 
some modifications, which"he, on examination, pronounced im- 
provements. He brought the subject to the attention of the Mass- 
achusetts Colonization Society, of which he was President ; and 
that Society at its eight annual meeting, May 30, 1849, he being 
in the chair, passed the following preamble and resolution: 

* Whereas the Republic of Liberia ought to have within itself the means 
of educating citizens for all the duties of public and private life-—among 
which means a College is indispensable ; 

“And whereas the greater part of the funds for the support of such an in- 
stitution must be collected, and can be most advantageously invested and 
managed, in the United States: therefore : 

“ Resolved, That the Managers of this Society be requested, in correspond- 
ence with the Managers of the National and State Colonization Societies, to 
procure. as soon as may be, the organization of a Board of Trustees for that 
purpose; the said Board to frame its own constitution and by-laws, fill its 
own vacancies, appoints its own officers, and act in concert with the Goy- 
ernment of Liberia, independent of those Societies.” 


The last clause in this resolution is to be specially noticed. It 
was deliberately adopted, to save the interests of education in Li- 
beria from any unfavorable influence to which it might be exposed 
hy any error or misfortune of those Societies, if connected with 
them. . 
As the result of the correspondence ordered in this resolution, 
the subject was brought before the Directors of the American Col- 
onization Society, at their meeting in January, 1850. The Diree- 
tors 

“Resolved, That this Board have learned, with much pleasure, that the sub- 
ject of establishing a College in Liberia has engaged the attention of the 
Managers of the Massachusetts Colonization Society; and, to the utmost of 
their ability, this Board will co-operate in so important an enterprise; yet 
they deem it expedient to leave this matter to be matured by their friends in 
Massachusetts, who have already taken it in hand.” 

A Board of « Trustees of Donations for Education in Liberia ”’ 
was then selected, and incorporated by an act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, approved March 19,1850, with power to hold real 
and personal estate to the value of One Hundred Thousand Dol- 
Jars, This act completed the work of giving the movement for 
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Education in Liberia an existence independent of the Colonization 
Societies. 

As the College was to be located in Liberia, it would need a 
Board of Trustees there, to hold its buildings and the land attached 
to them, and to have the immediate control of its affairs. The 
Trustees of Donations therefore opened a correspondence with the 
Liberian Government; as the result of which, the co-operation of 
that Government was pledged by a resolution, approved December 
26, 1850; and by an act approved December 24, 1851, nine cit- 
izens of that Republic were incorporated as the Trustees of Liberia 
College, and a tract of land was granted as a site for the College 
Buildings. ‘That act has since been amended in several respects, 
so as better to adapt it te the wants and character of that country. 
It now grants a site of twenty acres for the College Buildings, and 
a thousand acres of land in each of the four counties as an endow- 
ment. 

The idea of establishing a College, with its Board of Trustees 
for its immediate management, in a foreign land, to be sustained 
by funds collected, held and managed by a Board of ‘Trustees in 
this country, was then new; but it has since been adopted by 
others, and made the basis of several similar enterprises. 

The work has been retarded by such obstacles as every similar 
enterprise in a new country must encounter, and by others peculiar 
to itself, some of which were generally supposed to be insurmount- 
able for many years to come. Among them was the difficulty ot 
finding a Faculty, composed of competent men, capable of living 
and laboring in that climate. A few, however, had faith enough 
in the enterprise to furnish the means of beginning. The largest 
amounts have been received from the executors of Josiah White, 
of Philadelphia, and of Samuel Appleton, of Boston, and from the 
Hon. Albert Fearing, President ot the Board. Generous donations, 
several of them One Thousand Dollars each, have been received 
from others in Boston, New York and elsewhere. A bequest vi 
Joseph Fulton, of Ontario County, N. Y., held in trust in New 
York City for that specific purpose, furnishes the salary of one pro- 
fessor, and valuable aid to students in the form of premiums for 
merit. 

Many attempts to procure a suitable Faculty were made but wiih 
no success, till July 26, 1856, when the Hon. Joseph J. Roberts, who, 
having for eight years been President of the Repuplic, had declined 
another election and retired to private life, was chosen President 
of the College, and excepted the office. Under his superintendence, 
with materials and funds sent from Boston, College Buildings have 
been erected, sufficiently elegant, substantial and commodious, at 
an expense of about twenty thousand dollars. ‘They stand on the 
south-eastern slope of Cape Mesurado, looking out upon the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. ‘They are within the corporate limits of the city of Mon- 
rovia; but the residences and business places »f the citizens are on 
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the opposite slope, facing the Mesuradoriver. ‘lhe buildings con- 
tain rooms for the library and philosophical apparatus, for recita- 
tions, lectures and chapel services, and a sufficient number of dor- 
mitories, kitchen and dining hall. 

As the work of building drew near its completion, it became 
practicable to secure a Faculty adequate to the wants of the Col- 
lege at its opening. Accordingly the following appointments were 
made August 9, 186], viz: 

Hon. J. J. Roberts, Professor of Jurisprudence and Interna- 
tional Law. 

Rev. Alexander Crummell, Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, and of the English Lauguage and Literature. 

Rev. Edward W. Blyden, Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages and Literature. 

Till other arrangements could be made, Professor Crummell to 
give instruction in Logic and Rhetoric, and in History ; Prof. Bly- 
den in the Hebrew and French Languages; and the two conjointly, 
in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

‘. For the inauguration of the College, January 23, 1862, was se- 
lected, as a time near the close of the session of the Legislature, 
when the attendance of the proper persons would be most conveni- 
ent. On that day, a procession_was formed in front of the house 
of President Roberts, and marched, led by a band of Music, to the 
College Buildings. The exercises were Sacred Music, Reading 
the Scriptures, Prayer, Music by the Band, Addresses by Chief 
Justice Drayton, President Roberts and Professor Blyden, appro- 
priate Resolutions moved by Hon D. B. Warner and adopted by 
the Trustees, and a closing Doxology. ‘The Legislature ordered 
the Addresses to be printed at the public expense. 

The way seemed now prepared for the formation of College Classes 
and regular recitations and lectures; but the Republic claimed the 
services of Professors Crummell and Blyden for some months, on 
important public business. It was therefore deferred, and only a - 
preparatory school was opened, under the care of the Rev. E. W. 
Stokes, of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Good elementary cabinets of minerals and eonchology had already 
been given, and some books for the Library. During the year, 
the number of volumes was increased, principally by the labors of 
Prof. Crummell, to about four thousand. Of these about six hun- 
dred were given by the Corporation of Harvard College, through 
J. L. Sibley, Esq., Librarian. ‘These were forwarded to Liberia, 
and properly arranged for use in the College buildings. 

At length, on Monday, February 2, 1863, the first regular Col- 
lege term commenced, with seven students, admitted after a care- 
ful examination in the Latin and Greek Languages and Mathemat- 
ics. Another was added in a few days; and during the year, the 
number has increased to thirteen. 
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Meanwhile, it was found desirable to maintain a Preparatory 
Department, in which students might complete their preparation 
for College. The Legislature appropriated Five Hundred Dollars 
for that purpose. Rev. Mr. Stokes was engaged as its Principal, 
and it was opened in March, with eight scholars, to whom several 
have been added during the year. 

At the close of the third term, November 27, 1863, the whole 
number of students in the College proper was eleven, one of whom 
was necessarily absent from examination. The result of the ex- 
amination of each student in each study was marked on a scale of 
merit, extending from one to six. The average of all the marks 
was four and twenty-seven hundredths,—rather more than four 
and a qnarter, decidedly above mediocrity. One ranked five and 
one-fifth ; another five and two others very nearly five. Of course, 
the average will be higher another year, and will continue to rise. 

The vacancy in the department of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy was filled, September 29, 1863, by the appointment of 
Martin H. Freeman, A. M., as Professor. Prof. Freeman is a 
native of Vermont, a graduate of Middlebury College, and has for 
some years been President of the Avery Institute near Pitts- 
burg, Pa. He will embark for his post by the first opportunity. 
The other members of the Faculty are Liberians, none of whom 
have been there less than eight years. All are colored, and all 
except the President, full black. 

The College is in no degree sectarian. The President is a 
Methodist, Prof. Crummell an Episcopalian, Prof. Blyden a Pres- 
byterian, and Prof. Freeman a Congregationalist. ‘They have been 
chosen, however, not for their ecclesiastical relations, but solely 
for their fitness, in other respects, for their respective offices. The 
Board of Trustees of the College, in Liberia, contains members of 
all these denominations, and perhaps others. The Trustees of Do- 
nations, in Boston, are Albert Fearing, President, William Ropes, 
Vice President, Stephen Fairbanks, William J. Hubbard, G. W. 
‘thayer, J. Sullivan Warren, and Andrew T. Hall. Their divers 
ecclesiastical relations are well known. 

It is evident that an institution of this kind is of vital importance 
to the Republic of Liberia. 

The population of that Republic is 200,000 at the lowest esti- 
mate. Of these, perhaps 15,000 are colored emigrants ‘from the 
United States, and their descendants, and persons rescued by the 
United States Government from slave-ships. ‘The rest are natives 
of that country, in various degrees of civilization ; some of them 
being respectable magistrates, niinisters of the gospel, or assistants 
in christian missions, and a large proportion of them having some 
knowledge of the English language. 

It is also needed for the education of young men of African de- 
scent from all partg of the world. ‘They need to be educated with- 
out the depressing and discouraging influence of the presence of 
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white instructors, who claim to belong to a superior race. It is 
needed by those who are now sent, from various parts of the coast, 
to Europe, for commercial education. It is needed by young men 
from the West Indies, and from the United States. Already, one 
of its students is a young man from Boston. At least two young 
men from the West Indies are now preparing for admission. One 
of its Professors is a native of the Danish West Indies and one 
of its Trustees of Guiana. 

Those who are in the habit of considering distant results will 
at once see the bearing of this enterprise, if sustained and success- 
ful, on the diffusion of learning, Christianity and Christian civili- 
zation throughout Africa; a work which has baffled Roman Cath- 
olic missions since 1482, and Protestants since 1736. In this way 
alone can men be provided, competent to the work, and capable of 
working in that climate. <Already,the institutions of Arabie learn- 
ing on Mount Lebanon in Syria, now the best in the world, have 
selected this College as their best means of literary intercourse 
with the Arabic-speaking nations, described by Barth and other 
travellers in Central Africa, south of the Great Desert, and have 
entered upon a series of measures for opening that intercourse. 

This institution is free from debt, and will not need to expend 
anything for buildings for many years. It needs only the means of 
defraying its annual expenses, and enlarging its library and philo- 
sophical apparatus. For these purposes, it should have endow- 
ments to the amount of about one hundred thousand dollars. The 
greater part of this amount is still to be procured; but it is confi- 
dently believed that the enlightened liberality of those who are able 
will meet that want, before its present resources are exhausted, 

J. T. 
peetiianen 


WATERS OF INNER SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, in Lon-— 
don, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, President in the chair, a communi- 
cation was read from Mr. W. D. Cooley on the “ Travels of Por- 
tugese in Inner Africa between Mozambique and Benguela.”’ 


The object of the paper was to propound the views of the author 
(founded on the explorations of various Portuguese travellers) in 
opposition to the observations and conclusions of Dr. Livingstone, 
on the position of the rivers and lakes of inner Southern Africa. 
Although the Portuguese made but few astronomical observations, 
yet their itineraries were so full, and their various accounts so con- 
sistent that the geographical information imparted was quite relia- 
ble, and ought not, in the opinion of the author, to be set aside, as 
had been done in the construction of modern maps. ‘The paper 
displayed much learning, and was illustrated bv a large map exhib- 
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iting the views of the author. Some of the more striking points 
of difference between this map and the recent ones of Livingstone 
were the separation of the Zambezi into two distinct rivers; the 
northwest direction of lake Nyassa (which is made continuous 
with Tanganyika) and the severance of the river Shire from the 
same lake. 

The next paper was a communication from Dr. Livingstone, 
narrating the incidents of his last journey into the interior. The 
despatch containing instructions for the withdrawal of his expedi- 
tion did not reach him until the 2d of July, 1863, when the wa- 
iers of the Zambezi had fallen too low for the Pioneer to be taken 
down to the sea. ‘To improve the time, therefore, until the flood 
of December, Dr. Livingstone set forth, accompanied by the stew- 
ard of the vessel, to finish the explgration of lake Nyassa., and 
more. particularly to decide whether a large rive er entered its north- 
ern extremity. ‘The wreck of his boat in the rapids of the Shire 
forced him to abandon the attempt to sail round the lake; he there- 
fore started to go to the northern end by land, pursuing for many 
days a northwesterly course so as to avoid a colony of Zulus who 
were at war with the negroes on the western shores of Nyassa. 
In this direction he came upon a range of mountains 6,000 feet 
high running north and south, and forming the edge of the table- 
land on which the Maravi dwell. Beyond this he turned to the 
northeast, and struck the shores of the lake at Kota-kota Bay, in 
lat. 12.55 deg. south. He here found two Arab traders engaged 
in building a dhow to replace one which had been wrecked in 
crossing the lake. ‘This is the point at which nearly all the traders 
in slaves and ivory cross on the highway between the eastern sea- 
ports and the Cazembe country of the interior. The Arabs had 
1,500 persons in the village, and were busily employed transparting 
slaves to the coast. One fathom of calico (value 1s.) is the price 
paid for a boy, and two for a good-looking girl. But, nevertheless, 
it is the joint ivory and slave trade that alone makes slave-trading 
a paying business; for the cost of feeding the negroes would be 
loo great an expense were it not for the value of their services in 
carrying the ivory ; a trader with twenty slaves must daily pay the 
price of one slave for their sustenance, All the difficulties which 
Dr. Livingstone had experienced in travelling in the interior were 
due to the obstacles thrown in his way by the Portuguese, who 
judged truly that in buying up the ivory he was undermining the 
slave trade. He only hoped that this same course would be pur- 
sued by other travellers who might succeed him, as this did more 
to destroy the slave trade than the English cruisers on the coast. 
Leaving Kota-kota Bay, Dr. Livingstone again turned due west, 
and in three days reached the ascent of the plateau. The long 
slope, adorned with hill and dale, and running streams, fringed 
with evergreen trees, was most beautiful. ‘The heights had a deli- 
cious, but peculiarly piéreing air, which was very exhilarating. 
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At this point, distant 80 or 90 miles from Nyassa, the watershed 
was crossed and two rivers met with, both named Loangwa; one 
was found flowing eastward, into the lake, the other westward, 
towards the Zambezi. Another river was here seen, called the 
Moitawa, which flows into a small lake, called Bemba; from this 
river issues, according to native and Arab report, the river Luapula, 
which, flowing west, forms the Lake Mofue, and then, passing the 
town of Cazembe, turns to the north and is lost in Tanganyika. 
Dr. Livingstone had a strong desire to follow the stream, but, the 
time for the rising of the Zambezi and for floating the Pioneer out 
to sea having arrived, he was obliged to return. With regard to 
the existence of a large river flowing into the northern end of 
Nyassa from Tanganyika, Dr. Livingstone was assured by all the 
natives of whom he inquired that there was no such stream, but 
that two small rivers.alone enter the lake from the north. . The 
numerous streams met with on this journey flowing from the west 
into Nyassa seemed to warrant the conclusion that no flow of water 
from ‘Tanganyika was necessary to account for the great depth of 
the lake and the perennial flow of the Shire. In this journey Dr. 
Livingstone and his companion walked 660 miles in 55 travelling 
days. On arriving at the Zambezi he found the river had not yet 
risen, the rains being much later than usual, and was mortified in 
the reflection that had he dared to speculate on a late rise he would 
have had ample time to examine the water system of Lake Bemba. 

The President said he was assured that all would agree in think- 
ing that Dr. Livingstone had made the utmost of his time, seeing 
he was compelled by absolute orders to return on a certain day. 
He said the observations of Mr. Cooley did not refer to that part 
which was mentioned in the letter of Dr. Livingstone. He also 
pointed out that there was a considerable discrepancy between the 
map of Lake Nyassa, stretching from northwest to southeast, 
drawn by Mr. Cooley from fhe accounts of Portuguese travellers, 


and that laid down from actual observations by Livingstone and. 


Kirk, aceording to which the lake stretches due north and south. 

Captain Speke said he was inclined to believe thfat at one period 
Lake Nyassa and Lake Tanganyika formed one inland sea, and 
that there was still some connexion between them, probably a river 
flowing through a marshy valley; for when he was at Kaze he 
heard from the Arabs that there was no mountain range dividing 
the two lekes, and they also talked of a river, from which he in- 
ferred that ‘T'anganyika was drained into Nyassa. Unless Nyassa 
received its waters from the north, he was at a loss to understand 
whence it could obtain its vast depth and volume, as well as the 
supply which was constantly drawn off from it by the Shire; 
for in Africa the only part where the rainy season was continuous 
was a narrow belt on each side of the equator, the tropical region 
both to the south and to the north being subject to long annual 
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drought, during which the rivers and lakes were very greatly les- 
sened in depth. 

Mr. Galton differed from Captain Speke with respect to the 
equatorial zone alone having a sufficient rainfall to account for the 
first-class African rivers. He mentioned the Senegal, the Gambia, 
the Niger, the Zambezi, as cases in point; and therefore saw no 
diffe salty in the maintenance of the Tanganyika and the Nyassa 
by means of their local sourees of supply. 

Dr. Kirk, being called upon by the President as the only person 
in the room who had actually sailed on Lake Nyassa, to state the 
result of his observations, said that as second in command of Dr. 
Livingstone’s party in 1861, he travelled for 200 miles in a boat 
along the course of,the Nyassa from south to north, and that the 
nimber and volume of the rivers they had seen entering the lake 
were in his and Dr. Livingstone’s opinion amply sufficient to 
account for the flow of the Shire. The water was as blue as the 
tropical ocean, and in some places 115 fathoms deep. ‘They did 
not reacl» the northern end of the lake, but they could see at the 
furthest point they attained ranges of mountains on both shores, 
and the lake narrowing in breadth from 50 to 15 miles. The na- 
tives, moreover, told them that five days’ further journey would 
enable them to double the end of the lake and reach a point on the 
eastern shore opposite to where they then were on the western. 
They only heard of two small rivers coming in from the north, and 
these hud very little to do with the supply. The rainfall in the 
region of Nyassa was very much larger than generally supposed. 
Inthe map shown by Mr. Cooley, the form and direction of the 
lake were quite wrong, and the river Shire (in conformity with the 
Portuguese account) was represented erroneously as not connected 
with it; whereas Dr. Livingstone and himself had traced the Shire 
from its mouth to its source in the lake. Dr. Kirk pointed out 
other mistakes in Mr. Cooley’s map, particularly the one relating 
to the river Zambesi, which in this map was given as two separate 
streams; the upper course of the river being severed, below the 
Victoria falls, from the lower course; but Dr. Livingstone, himself, 

Dr. Kirk,) and Mr. Thomas Baines, bad traced the entire con- 
nexion of the Upper and Lower Zambezi, with the exception of a 
small distance of about 10 miles. 

Dr. Beke gave his opinion that there existed a chain of moun- 
lains between Tanganyika and Nyassa. He also commented on 
the incorrectness of Mr. Cooley’s conclusions. 

J. Maecqueen, Esq., thought Mr. Cooley’s map was most incor- 
rect. He stated that in 1623 the south end of Nyassa had been 
drawn as laid down since by Dr. Livingstone. 

Sir R. I. Murchison said that he attached the greatest value to 
the observations of Mr. Macqueen, who had labored at this sub- 
ject critically for sixty years. 

A letter from Dr. Baikie was read, stating that he had been most 
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successful in his colony on the Niger, which was progressing satis- 18¢ 
factorily. att 
A letter from M. Du Chaillu was read, detailing his success so far § PT° 
on the Fernando Po river, where he was waiting for instruments to Ma 
replace those he had lost. ~ the, 
A letter was also read from Baron von Heiglen, the companion § **" 
of the two ladies who lately travelled on the Upper Nile. Wi 
The President concluded by remarking that this knotty question him 
would never be completely solved until the gentlemen who had “B 
addressed the meeting wentand solved the problem by doing what . 
Dr, Livingstone and Dr. Kirk had done. When gentlemen risked § ©* 
their lives in wild countries and really made astronomical observa-§ [8 
tions and fixed latitudes and longitudes, of course all critical geo-§ '®™ 
graphy must give way before that. hav 
cou 
000 Ex¢ 
THE APRICAN COIMATE, _ 
There is much cause for reflection and to encourage experiments, floo 
as will appear from the annexed communication to the London ap 
Times, by the disinguished explorer whose name is appended : com 
Sir: I venture to hope that in the cause of suffering humanity sold 
you will find space for these lines, though forwarded at so full a of v 
season. vote 
When I landed at Fernando Po, in September, 1860, Santa Isa- 
bel, the harbor town, was the only settlement of the new Spanish a 
colony. Pallid men were to be seen sitting languid in their veran- D. 
dahs, or occasionally crawling about the grassy streets, each with Dy 


a cigarette hanging to the lower lip. My lodgings being unpleas- Mi 
antly near a military hospital, the breakfast table was frequently 
enlivened by the spectacle of something covered with a blanket 
being carried in, and something within a deal box -being carried I 
out on-four men’s shoulders. ‘The Europeans died persistently in mile 
the dry season from November to April. After three years’ service, that 
out of 155 picked young linesmen, only 47 returned to Spain, theff 800 
rest being either invalided or having fallen victims to the climate. fora, 
The rains witnessed the destruction of the negro liberados and the wor] 
ex-English colonists. At length, in March, 1862, yellow fever. deli 
the gift of the Grand Bonny river, fell upon us, and in two months Gov 
swept off 78 out of a grand total of 250 whites. wha 

Already the Fathers of the Jesuit Mission had built an out-sta- alon 
tion at Banapa, a native village about two direct miles from the Tene 
harbor and 500 feet above sea level. During the last three years Cha 
the principal, S. Padre Campillo, has kept his health, and he may abou 
still be seen working in his garden as alert and vigorous as though: N 
he had never left the natale solum. ‘The example of the Fathers§ the | 
was presently followed by my friend Major Noeli y White. Ing} tatu 
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1862, when Her Majesty’s ship Griffin, Commander Perry, touched 
at that island, two of her officers, young and powerful men, were 
prostrated by coast fever; they were carried up in hammocks to 
Major Noeli’s lumber cottages at Banapa, and in less than a week 
they walked down the hill convalescents. As Banapa abounds in 
sandflies and wants level ground, D. Pellon, an employee of the 
Woods and Forests, preferred a higher site, where he also built for 
himself a bungalow of boarding, at a place which he justly called 
“ Buena Vista.” : 

Seeing that the yellow fever did not abate at Santa Isabel, his 
Excellency, Governor de la Gandara, resolved to beat it by altitude, 
In June, 1862, he ran up a timber house, and transported to his 
temporary hospital 19 patients, of whom at least half would certainly 
have died in the lowlands. Of these men only two were lost. En- 
couraged by the success of his predecessor, the present Governor, his 
Excellency Senor Brigadier D. Pantalion Lopez de Ayllon, thought 
Santa Cecilia (such is the name of the charming spot) worthy of a 
Maison Caserne, containing quarters for the men on the ground- 
floor, rooms for himself and five officers on the first story, and a chapel 
in the loft. It was opened in November, 1863. 

Since that time Fernando Po has changed its deadl nature, as the 
coming chocolate and coffee planters will find. Whenever a Spanish 
soldier or sailor falls ill he is carried up to the station, the altitude 
of which is about 1,200 feet. These figures, borrowed from official 
returns, show the result : 

Dec.,'63. Jan. Feb. March, '64-. 


Fever, simple intermittent......... 14 16 Tl T 
Do., remittent malignant........... 3 2 2 0 
Do., intermittent malignant......... 0 0 l 0 
DySOMteOry .....000- cocccsceecccsees rooeee 3 1 2 0) 
MiNO?...000002 ceccer. coccees roveceees coccee 2 2 0 

Totals ...ccccce sooccces -sorccrece sovcee 22 22 18 I 


It may be-observed of this list that all the disease, except the 
mildest simple intermittents, was brought up from below ; moreover, 
that among a total of 63 not a single death has occurred. Invalids 
soon recover at Santa Cecilia. Healthy men, wearing the thinnest 
forage caps, and showing the ruddy hue of health, may be seen 
working in the sun at all hours. ‘The officer commanding (a man of 
delicate constitution) has never had a day’s sickness. The excellent 
Governor, not content with showing the effete West Africa coast 
what can be done—even in the Bight of Biafra—by not letting ill 
alone, proposes carrying on the road to the Santa Isabel or by Cla- 
rence Peak. It rises upwards of 10,000 feet above sea level. 
Champagne is there self-frappe, and all the materials for mint juleps 
abound. 

Nothing can be more genial than the aspect of the atmosphere of 
the place from which I now address you. After sunrise the tempe- 
rature is often 68 deg. Fahrenheit, reddening the hands and cheeks 
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of the white man. Few viewsare softer or more pleasing than the 
birds-eye prospect of the lowland regions when no longer forced to 
feel them. Nothing is more encouraging than the power of taking 
exercise without the sudden burst of perspiration which attends 
every movement on the seaboard. 

‘Though pleased to see the Spanish authorities taking sanitary 
measures which no other nation on this coast has thought proper to 
attempt, I regret that we are not following, however humbly, in their 
steps. An English sanitarium on the Camaroons mountain was 
proposed a score of years ago; nothing has yet been done for the 
preservation of health and life. We have lately lost, during one 
month, in the Brass river, six whites out of a total of 60. Lagos, the 
European population of which does not exceed 70, has diposed of 
eight men in a single fortnight. Cape Coast Castle, not to be beaten, 
kills in two months, besides two staff officers, four officers of a single 
corps (4th West Indiaregiment.) Verily it is not in all things good 
to be an Englishthan ! 

The importance of the subject must be my excuse for this 
lengthiness. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ RICHARD F. BURTON, F. &. G. 8S. 

Buena Vista, Fernando Po, West Africa, April 18. 


000——— 


TRANSLATIONS ON THE WEST COAST. 


The translations of the Scriptures on this coast are published 
by several different Societies. 

In the Mandingo, spoken south of the Gambia, the Gospel of 
St. Matthew is printed and the other three Gospels translated. 

In the Bullom language, spoken north of Sierra Leone. the Gospel 
of St. Matthew is also published. 

The American Missionaries at the Sherbro, have the Gospel of 
Matthew translated into Mendi, and the Gospel of John into Sher- 
bro. 
‘The books of Genesis and St. Luke and seven chapters of St. 
Matthew, have been printed in the Grebo language, spoken near 
Cape Palmas. 

The four Gospels have been printed by the Bremen Bible Society 
in the Ewe language, spoken by the tribes on the Slave coast. 

In the Accra or Ga, spoken on the Gold Coast and the Yoruba, 
spoken in this country. the whole New Testament and several books 
of the Old have been published. 

In Otji, the language of the Ashantee, Genesis and fourteen books 
of the New Testament. ‘The whole of Matthew is printed in Ibo, 
and seven chapters of Matthew in Nupe. In Haussa, are printed 
Genesis, Exodus, Matthew, John and Acts. ‘These three languages 
are spoken on the bankg or in the vicinity of the Niger. 

From the Efik Dictionary of Dr. Goldie of the United Presbyterian 
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Church of Scotland, we learn that the Gospel and first Epistle of 
John, Romans, Hebrews, Jonah, and parts of other books are trans- 
lated into Efik, on the Old Calabar. 

The Baptist Missionaries at the Camaroons have published in 
the Isubu, or its dialect, Dualla, the whole New Testament and 
a considerable part of the Old. 

The American Missionaries at the Gaboon have printed in 
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This account of the translation must be very imperfect, for the 
Efie Dictionary was published in 1862, and a good deal must have 
been done since on different parts of the coast. We should be 
much obliged if those on the spot would furnish us with a cor- 
rected account of the translations into the languages.—Iwe Irohin. 


= 999 = 
From the Missionary (Methodist) Advocate. 


REACHING THE LIBERIAN NATIVES. 


About a year ago there appeared an article in one of the religious 
City papers of wide circulation, saying that our Missions Liberia in 
were very inactive, especially in introducing the Gospel among the 
natives, This has brought frem various members of the Liberia 
Mission Conference earnest protests against the charge, and they 
have shown that the mission is in a much better condition than the 
Church at home supposed. The following sensible letter is from 
one of our native missionaries, and it breathes the right spirit 
from the right place. We receive indications of the same spirit from 
other places, and we will with confidence look for increased vigor 
within the old stations, and for a permanent advance into the in- 
terior. , 

I write to say that our Conference is over, and each man at his 
post. I find myself in the mountain region of Carysburgh, healthful 
and picturesque, One surveys from these beautiful mountain heights 
a vast wilderness stretching out in all directions, abounding with 
perennial fountains watering the whole land. But while delighted 
with these scenes, the Christian heart grows sick when he remem- 
bers that, dotting here and there throughout this vast expanse of 
natural excellencies and grandeur, are to be found the haunts of sin 
exercising its cruel sway unmolestedly. Here, doubtless, it has 
been reigning for hundreds and hundreds of years ; and we would, 
in the fullness of our sympathy for these precious souls, ask, How 
long, O Lord, shall these things be? Within the very sound of those 
sacred peals by which the humble worshipper is summened to the 
house of prayer, is found the devil-bush, where all manner of wicked 
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deceptions are practiced. Thus the mind of the youth is being im- 
bued with these abominations. The field is inviting to the true 
missionary. I say true by way of distinction. I use it emphat- 
ically. May God send such unto us speedily! The idea prevails 
abroad that nothing is being done for this benighted people ; that 
there is not that amount of missionary labor spent among them as 
should be. Allow me to say, in reference to this important subject, 
that in the famillies of nearly every one are to be found two or more 
of the children of this people. Here they assimilate after the man- 
ner of their guardians, and in three or four years’ time are back 
again among their people. Thus I may say, and I believe truth- 
fully too, thousands have been partially civilized, many taught to 
read the word of God and in some cases soundly converted. In the 
famillies of the colored missioaries (if you will allow the appella- 
tion) are scores of these native youths receiving Christian training. 
‘These all are found daily kneeling at the altar of family worship, 
attend Sunday-school, and in my family, and I venture to say in 
the others, are being instructed in the art of reading and writing, 
many of whom make wonderful progress. There are at present 
residing in my family nine heathen children, * Congo,’’ “ Vey,” 
and “Queah.’” ‘T'wo of the Congoes profess to have experienced 
a change of heart, and are members of the Church. These nine 
youths are found every day, from four to eight, in my study, with 
books in hand and beaming countenances, and I instruct them. One 
of them F have put to the cabinet makers’ business, enjoining upon 
him to be found in my study every night also with the rest. Now 
it is not for the amount of service that these render that we keep 
them, but for their good. We have a fine Sunday-school here, 
but no books of registry so as to enable us to systematize it, children 
poor, not able to put into our hands the money to buy. Wil? you 
send us some? We have some other books. Will you send us 
a “Saperitendent’s Book,’’ and such others as you may think 
useful? We would be glad if you would allow us to raise up 2 
school in this place, and bring into it children of the surrounding 
tribes. I am quite sanguine that a school of this sort would work 
admirably well This bringing in of the native youth would be an 
important preparatory step in the establishing of permanent mis- 
sionary locations. These having acquired a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish, not only to speak but also to read it, would be very suitable 
as interpreters and assistant teachers. I go out to-morrow (Satur- 
day) on a tour among them, and purpose preaching once or twice 
before returning home. It will be my first visit. I purpose making 
some extensive tours after a while if the rains don’t prevent. You 
have seen by this time whether any good is being done or not, and 
how much more good may be done with a very little expense. 
Much more good might and ought.to have been done; but the 
amount already accomplished is untold. 
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WEST AFRICAN TRADE. 


Western Africa is incomparable in fertility and the rich rewards 
offered to agricultural industry and legitimate commerce. ‘Though 
the people of the United States have the means at hand of readily 
commanding a large share of the valuable and growing trade which 
already exists, yet England has managed to control it for her citi- 
zens. This has been done through her colonies on the coast, her 
large and efficient steam squadron on that station, and by a 
monthly line of steam mail packets from Liverpool to Fernando Po. 


The extent of the traffic, as well as its great expansion, is not 
generally known. From recent foreign papers we learn that the 
exports of the English colony‘of Sierra Leone, for 1862, were 
£68,814. The value of the exports from the United Kingdom to the 
West Coast of Africa were, in 1840, £410,708 ; in 1850, £890,216 ; 
and in 1860, £1,145,434. And the declared value of the imports 
from the same region into Great Britain for the six years, 1856 to 
1861, inclusive, amounted to £9,804,356. 


Here is a traffic which is increasing in quantity and value more 
like our own giant growth than any other. So far we enjoy but a 
comparatively small portion of its benefits. If we wish to change 
this, a line of small steamers to Liberia should be established, with 
a liberal subsidy by our government for carrying the mails. These 
vessels passing up and down the coast would also effectually fulfil 
our desires and our treaty obligations to suppress the odious slave 
trade. 

In the meanwhile let the Republic of Liberia be strengthened 
by constant accessions of voluntary emigrants, and by means to 
bring out the resources of her six hundred miles of coast line terri- 
tory, to endow her with institutions of learning and religion, and to 
bless her people with the elevating influences of law, art, and the 
English language. Numbers of our colored population will find in 
that vigorous State an inviting field for themselves and their de- 
scendants, and by their presence and efforts scatter the seeds of 
civilization and Christianity over a vast continent, and as our 
agents reward us in the possession of a commerce not excelled in 
richness and variety by that of India. 





, 
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NEWS FROM LIBERIA. 


The trader “ Thomas Pope” arrived at New York, July 14, from 
Western Africa, with several passengers, including Rev. John Seys, 
so long and so well known as the friend of Africa, and Mr. Edward 
J. Roye, a leading merchant of Monrovia; $20,000 in gold, and a 
valuable cargo of African produce. A gentleman of Philadelphi® 
has consigned to him eighteen hundred pounds of the superior coffee 
of Liberia. The “Thomas Pope” also brought fifteen hundred 
pounds of cotton of a very good quality. 

Letters from numerous persons in the Republic give most grati- 
fying accounts of the progress of sugar culture; while cotton is to 
receive a new trial from seed sent lately frém the United States. 
Mr. H. W. Dennis wrote from Monrovia, May 12th: “ We are 
becoming more engaged in agriculture, and if we continue as active 
in cultivating the soil as we have been for the past few months, we 
will, in a few years, be well on the road to wealth and independence.” 

Rey. Alexander Crummell, the respected Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy in the Liberia College, at Monrovia, wrote: 
‘“‘Tn national matters everything here is aglow with life and anima- 
tion. The progress of the country in this line cannot be exaggera- 
ted. The manufacture of sugar this year will, without doubt, exceed 
last year fully one hundred per cent., and from the extensive widen- 
jng of the area of cleared and cultivated land, next year will far ex- 
ceed this. With all this, one sees everywhere comfort, better homes, 
the importation of nice furniture, and luxuries, evidence of a grow- 
ing and advancing population.” 


000 ———— 


THREE REASONS. 


An intelligent colored man gives the following reasons for his pur- 
pose to emigrate to Liberia, and make Africa his future home: 


1. “Because I am fully persuaded that emigration to Liberia is the quick- 
est, the surest, the best, and I had almost said, the only way by which the 
negro of the United States can arise to the full status of manhood. 

2. “ Because Africa presents a very important and desirable field for civil- 
izing and missionary labors—the resources of an entire continent to be de- 
veloped, the energies of a whole race to be directed by civilization and con- 
trolled by the benign influences of Christianity. 
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3. “And last, though not least, the earnest conviction that I am a man, 
and by consequence that it is not only my privilege, but my duty, to endea- 
vor to secure for myself and my children all the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities that pertain to humanity. 

“ Believing thus, I feel it to be my duty, my privilege, and for my interest, 
to goto Africa. I do not expect to improve my pectniary condition; I lkave 
a congenial situation, and a comparatively prominent position, with mo: ox- 
pectation other than a life of toil and struggle for my daily bread, ending 
perhaps with premature suffering and death. But I believe my manitood 
is at last sufficiently developed to enable me to bear these evils, if by so 
doing I can secure for myself and my posterity this greater good, Merty and 
equality.” 

Let the colored people of this country who would better their eon- 
dition and rise to the highest positions of usefulness and happiness, 
ponder and duly weigh these three reasons given by one-of their 
own brethren, who after enjoying for years in this country, better 
advantages than most of his color, now determines in face of all at- 
tractions here, and of all obstacles there, to make Afriea his “ future 
home”! 

And let thinking men of this land who would benefit the Ameri- 
can negro in the highest degree, and raise Africa and her descend- 
ants from the gloom of her darkness and sorrow, earnestly consider 
these words of a thoughtful man of color who knows, by sad experi- 
ence, the force and magnitude of the difficulties which lie in the way 
of the black man in this country to the “ full status of manhood.” 

Has any quicker, surer, better method for achieving that exalted 
position yet been discovered for our people of color than emigration 
to Liberia? 

Has any schente more benevolent, humane, and Christian, than this 
yet been devised for Africa and America? 

Let Christian patriots and philanthropists reflect ! 

eo 


——o00——_——_ 


PREJUDICE GIVING WAY. 


As the minds of the people of color are mostly occupied with 
the mighty strnggle in which our country is engaged, and in which 
they nre so deeply interested, it is not likely that we shall witness 
a large emigration to Africa the present year. Prejudice seems to, 
be giving way, however, even among our former opponents, Sub- 
joiued is aletter from gne of this class, who has decided to go to 
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Liberia with his family. The gentleman to whom it is addressed, 
and who kindly sent it to this office, remarks that the writer “is 
one of the best specimens of the colored race that I have yet met 
with, and would be a valuable addition to the Republic. Asa pub- 
lie speaker he is scarcely surpassed.”’ 


We commend his enlightened and clearly expressed views and 
convictions to the members of his race. Why should they not 
listen to the calls of nature and of Providence to go to their father- 
land, and avoid the prejudice and degradation consequent to their 
race in this country? Liberia invites intelligent and enterprising 
emigrants, and the Colonization Society waits to aid them in their 
removal to the fruition of the blessings of stable government_and a 
well-established African nationality. 


Cc— , Tune 13, 1864. 


Mr. H.: As you have not heard from me very recently, 1 presume you have 
concluded that I have abandoned the idea of going to Liberia. Such, how- 
ever, is not the fact. Since you heard from me last I have occupied every 
leisure moment I could spare from my business in pursuing the course of 
study to which I alluded at the close of my interview with you at Clifton. 
| am pleased to inform you that the great object I then had in view has been 
attained. 

I am now prepared to go to Liberia. If you and other friends of the emi- 
gration cause still feel an interest in myself and family, and will give us the 
necessary aid, I will go in the ship that usually sails for Liberia in the fall. 
! return my sincere thanks for kindly recommending me and my family to 
the favorable consideration of the American Colonization Society. I was not 
ready to go at that time; but, notwithstanding all the changes that have 
occurred in this country since I had the pleasure of seeing you last, nothing 
has happened to change my mind upon this subject. I am now more con- 
vinced than ever before that America can never be the colored man’s home! 
Africa offers the greatest facilities for his advancement, morally, intellectu- 
ally, and politically. Firmly convinced of this fact, it would be a crime in 
me not to act in accordance with my convictions of duty—duty to myself, to 
my family, to my race, and to Africa. 

In looking over the wide world I search, in vain, for a country where the 
rights of colored men are fully recognized and respected. and where their 
talents are fully apyreciated, Liberia excepted. Why then should we waste 
our energies here in a vain and fruitless effort to accomplish an object, which, 
in all human probability, can only be successfully achieved in Africa? Ina 
public speech made here some years since, and which was published and 
widely circulated at the time, I openly and frankly declared “that if the time 
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ever came when I was firmly convinced that the colored man could never 
enjoy equal social, religious, and political rights on the American soil, | 
would shake the dust from my feet, and bid adieu to this land, forever!” 

Candor compels me to confess, that the time to which I then referred has 
fully come, and I am new ready and willing to fulfil my pledge! I thank 
God that, in this respect, I have the manhood and courage to be trae to my- 
self. Believing that I was wrong-then but right now, truth makes me as 
fearless and bold as alion! No feelings of mortification growing out of the 
fact that I have spent the best part of my life in opposing this righteous 
measure, which I once believed to be wrong, but now know to be right, shall 
deter me from trying to make amends for the past by doing right in the 
future. Since I saw you last, although frequently solicited, I have always 
declined to speak upon any subject, because I did not wish to have my mind 
diverted from my studies. But, before I leave this country, I intend to make 
a few speeches, and by this means try, in a measure, to redress the great 
wrong I have done to my race and to Africa, by opposing the emigration of 
the colored people of America to that hitherto despised country. 


——000 ———_ 


SATISFACTORY REPLIES. 

We have been permitted to copy the following from a very inter- 
esting letter from an intelligent and worthy settler of Liberia to his 
brother in Virginia. Liberia has territory, comprehending all soils; 
labor is needed ; skill is everywhere required, and ready to be em- 
ployed. ‘The openings are innumerable : the payment is‘rea¢y. The 
land of an unexplored world, rich in every mineral and agricultural 
production, is open to the man of color. All that is demanded is ° 
energy and will to work it: 

Bexuiey, Granp Bassa County, May 24, 1864, 

Dear Brotuer Epwarp: I must attempt to answer your several interro- 
gatories: 

1. You wish to know something about Liberia. To this I would say that 
to me Liberia is the only place on God’s earth where I can be free, and have 
liberty to act as I please, and when I please. 

2. You inquire how can persons of your trade get on here? To this I 
would reply that we have a new country, and industry of every description 
is amply rewarded. There is, at this moment, where I live, a demand for 
mechanics of all kinds. Should you conclude to come here, only supply 
yourself with the necessary tools. 

3. You ask if I could not come to the United States so as to accompany 
you all to Liberia? It would be a source of peculiar pleasure to me to visit 
the United States about this time, after an absence of nearly fifteen years, 
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but five little ones to look out for, besides other things, tells me that the 
time is not yet come. 
~ I must now tell you something about myself and family. We have living, 
five children. The three oldest are going to school. They are allwell. My 
wife is very well, and wishes much to see you all settled in this country, if 
you can make up your minds to come. I am again a member of the Legisla- 
ture. We have a new President, Mr. Warner, an old and tried friend of mine. 
Our Government is doing well. I am pastor of two churches: that of Edina 
having lost its pastor, Rev. J. H. Cheeseman, I have been called to its charge. 
Tell Richard to come to me at once, and all the rest. 
I am, your brother, 
ROBERT F. HILL. 
oe WIT 


LETTER FROM EX-PRESIDENT ROBERTS. 


The annexed interesting letter from this distinguished gentleman 
reached us by the trader “ ‘Thomas Pope: ” 
Monrovia, May 14, 1864. 
Dear Sir: I have not yet had the pleasure of receiving a report of the 


doings of the last Annual Meeting of the Directors at Washington. I sup- 


pose it was not printed before the departure of the “ Ann” from New York. I 
have seen a notice, however, containing extracts from President Latrobe's 
admirable opening speech. And doubtless the speeches of L. H. Wheeler, 
Esq., and Rev. P. D. Gurley, D. D., were also deeply interesting. 

I learn through a private channel that that great and good man,the cham- 
pion of African Colonization, has retired from active service in your ranks. 
Than the Rev. R. R. Garley, there is no one, perhaps, who has contributed 
more, by long and unwavering efforts, to the noble cause of Colonization. 
. When assailed on all sides by its enemies, and when its friends were falling 
into discouragemement and lukewarmness, he, by his burning eloquence and 
fervent appeals, warded off or neutralized the attacks of the one, and restored 
the failing confidence of the other. Hence, then, while the friends of Colo-. 
nization in the United Siates cannot fail to appreciate his past services, the 
citizens of Liberia owe to him a great debt of gratitude. And now, in his de- 
clining years, it must be to him an unfailing source of satisfaction to contem- 
plate the vastness of the enterprize in which he has been engaged ; and that 
he has been so eminently instrumental in establishing upon the border of this 
barbarous continent a Christian Negro nationality, whence, under the imme- 
diate auspices of an All-wise Providence, the blessings of. civilization and 
Christianity shall emanate—extending their benign influences far into the 
interior of this long-neglected land, expelling the gloom of heathen supersti- 
tion and idolatry, which for many centuries has enveloped the minds of the 
people, and thus lead the tribes of benighted Africa to a knowledge of the 
true God, and of Him whom the Father has sent to redeem the world. 
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And there has come to me another item of information, respecting your 
Washington doings, which gratifies me very much. I allude to the appropria- 
tion of $2,500 for the present year to aid Liberia College. This is a good move 
in the right direction. New that there is a lull in emigration to Liberia, I 
think no interest conneeted with the future of Liberia has a greater claim 
upon the favorable consideration of the Society than that of education. To 
be capable of self-government, and maintain, unimpaired, republican institu- 
tions, the mass of the people must, to an extent, be educated. And it is 
gratifying to know that the people of Liberia are becoming more and more 
convinced of the importance of this element of national perpetuity. And I 
still think that Liberia College is destined to be a great blessing to Liberia, 
and in this relation deserves the sympathy and patronage of the Society. 

Please accept sincere thanks for your kind letter of January 14, and for 
the information it contains respecting Prof. Freeman. I regret very much 
the accident which prevented his departure from the United States by the 
“Thomas Pope.” I hope, however, that long ere this he has quite recovered 
from the injury received, and that soon we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
him among us. I am pleased at the encouraging prospect you have of 
raising the amount necessary for his support for five years at the College. It 
is not only an encouraging, but also a significant fact, that, notwithstanding 
the heavy demands upon the liberality of the American people at this junc- 
ture, in consequence of the pecuniary exigencies growing out of the present 
war, Liberia is not forgotten, but continues to share their benevolence. I 
can but regard it a strong indication of Divine favor in behalf of this means 
of Africa’s redemption. God inclineth the hearts of men to good works. 

Iam greatly obliged for your kind remembrance in sending to me, from 
time to time, as opportunities offer, packages of pamphlets and newspapers 
which afford me much satisfaction in gleaning the political and other news 
of the United States. Believe me, my dear sir, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
J. J. ROBERTS. 


——— 900 


OUR LIBERIA CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mowrovia, Linerta, May 5, 1864. 


Dear Srr: The Legislature met in December and continued its sessions 
three mouths and more. The chief events of that period are the abdication 
of one Chief Magistrate and the inauguration of another. The new Presi- 
dent's message has, doubtless, reached you long ere this. Two acts of the 
Legislature deserve some notice. One of these is the passage of a law to 
facilitate emigration from the West Indies, which has been followed by a 
proclamation of the President, inviting immigration from the isles of the 
West. This movement has been elicited by trustworthy communications 
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from a number of West Indians, to the effect that many hundreds of their 
relatives and heighbors are seeking a new home in some distant land, and, 
from what they have heard of Liberia, would be glad to make it their home. 
The wisdom of this movement on the part of Mr. Warner is manifest. The 
country needs emigrants, and if the President is successful in attracting a 
large body of new men to this land he will prove himself to be a true states- 
man and a real benefactor of the nation. The other act te which I referred 
was not really such—it was only attempted, not realized. I refer to three 
plans presented by a number of persons to secure legislative authority for 
the founding of banks in the Republic. They all failed to secure the confi- 
dence of our Senators. Perhaps it is best just now that they did; but the 
faet that such a necessity is felt is proof that the country is growing, both in 
power and in felt and conscious deeds. A very strong argument was pre- 
sented in behalf of a banking institution in the fact that a large number of 
farmers are kept back by the need of capital. They have land. They can 
secure labor, but they lack the means to employ that sufficient amount of 
labor which would serve to put them on their feet in three or four years. If 
there was some helping hand near them, some friendly agency, by which they 
could secure two, or three, or four hundred dollars, for the space of four or 
five years, at a moderate rate of interest, then numbers of men in this coun- 
try would rapidly emerge from obscurity and poverty into a state of compe- 
tency and moneyed power. Here is a case in point: In this county (Mesu- 
rado) there are hundreds of thousand of young trees in nurseries which the 
owners are unable to plant out in fields; and if they could plant them out 
they would be unable to properly cultivate them from the lack of labor. 

I was on the St. Paul's river the other day—only one day—and, on inquiry 
from farmer to farmer concerning the prospects of coffee, I learned that the 
following persons had scions in their nurseries to the respective amounts put 
after their names: Messrs. Richardson, 3,000; Reams, 4,000; Brown, 5,000; 
Parm, 1,000; Biackledge, 15,000; Hooper, 15,000; Russell, 20,000; Wiles, 
75,000—making a total of 138,000. I may say here, that I have seen most 


of these nurseries with my own eyes, and have been through a portion of the 
largest named; I mean Mr. Wiles’. You will remember that I have men- 
tioned the names of but a few planters of coffee. Besides these there are 
dozens of other men who have from one to five thousand young trees. 


What is true of coffee is equally true of cane planting. Numbers of men 
in this county would plant extensively if they only hadthe means. Notwith- 
standing this himdrance to cane planting, there is wonderful activity in this 
line of labor. Never before, in one single season, has there been such a wide 
clearing of land; never before such a general devotedness to the planting of 
one particular article. Some of the older planters -have added, this year, 
twenty and: thirty acres of new cane land to the former area of their farms. 
Several of the Monrovia people, seeing the gains derived from sugar manu- 
facturing, have commenced opening farms on lands never before tilled, except 
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for the growth of cassada or rice. Whereas, heretofore, cane-tops have al- 
ways been given away to those who wished to plant, now they are sold for 
five dollars a thousand, and such is the scarcity, that many persons have 
been obliged to give up the idea of planting cane. 

Ner is all this activity confined to Mesurado county. Cane farms are 
springing up in the lower towus. There are several small ones in Bassa 
county, and in Maryland two large ventures are about commencing, one with 
the aid of foreign capital, and the other under the direction of two of our own 
citizens. 

Iam happy to say that the principle of a division of labor begins to show 
its due influence upon our citizens. The brig “ Alice,” which sails for Boston 
in a few days, will bear hence a goodly quantity of arrowroot, cayenne 
pepper, ginger, groundnuts, as well as a full ship-load of sugar, malada, syrup, 
and coffee. 

These several enterprises, especially on the St. Paul’s, make that river active 
and lively. Most pleasing it is te see canoes and boats, heavily lade. with 
goods, bearing on toward Monrovia. But to one accustomed to rapidity and 
facility in the conveyance of goods, it causes regret to witness the great loss 
the farmers suffer both by the absence of labor from their farms, as by the 
great length of time which is consumed, that is, in the use of canoes and 
small boats. This is widely felt here, both by foreigners who are delayed by 
the slowness of carriage from the St. Paul's, and by our farmers also. The 
only remedy for this evil is the employment of a small steamboat up and 
down the St. Paul’s. The need of it is so clearly seen now, that not many 
years, if months, will elapse before the supply, in this particular, must meet 
the demand. . 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


Ayoruer Treaty ConcLupep.—The ratification of a treaty of Amity, Com- 
merce, and Navigation between the Netherlands and Liberia, have been ex- 
changed by Baron Bentinck and Gerard Ralston, Esq., the plenipotentiaries 
for their respective States. 


Tue Livine Ace.—A_ wish has been expressed that a complete set of this 
valuable publication were in the. Library of Liberia College, and our opinion 
is asked whether there are not persons who would subscribe money for such 
an object. Fifty-six volumes comprise the old and new series, and can be had, 
securely bound, for $2 per volume, or $112 for the whole. Mr. E. Littell 
kindly offers to be one of five persons to do it. We commend this move- 
ment to the friends of Africa and the College at Monrovia. 


No Exp or Coxtoyization.—We shall have the end of Colonization when 
the world ends, not before; when the last acre of the wilderness is reclaimed; 
when commerce folds her canvas wings forever ; when her thousands of hulks 
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are laid up to rot in stagnant water; when human enterprise is stilled in 
universal death. When races contend no longer with races for dominion, and 
the world is no longer the theatre of human ambition, then will Colonization 


end, and not till then. 


Missronaries ror Western Arrica.—The barque Greyhound sailed from 
New York, June 16, for Monrovia and other ports on the western coast of 
Africa. Eleven Missionaries embarked on her, three of whom are for Muh- 
lenburg Mission, on the St. Paul's, Liberia, and four for the Presbyterian ‘sta- 


tion of Corisco. 


Enxercy axp Exterrrise. One of the most succesefel farmers on tha St- 
Paul’s river, Mr. Jesse Sharp. having suffered heavy loss by death of his 
small native oxen from overwork in hauliwg and grinding his cane, began 
early in the year to remit drafts and make shipments of portions of his sugar 
crop to secure a steam-engine and the requis te machinery for his farm, and 
had by August accumulated im the hands of the Corresponding Secretary of 
. this Society, over $1100. Such energy and enterprise seemed worthy of en- 
couragement, and though owing to the very high prices of all things, and 
especially of freight and insurance, including war risk, the cost more than 
doubled the amount ef his funds, the engine, machinery, and needful equip- 
ment were purchased and shipped to him by the bark Greyhound, which sailed 
from New-York in September, and have been safely delivered, according to 
a letter from Mr. Sharp, and, we have reason to hope, in season to take off 
the crop in January.—32d Report New-York Colonization Society. 


Reticiovs Accommopations.—In Liberia there are about fifty churches, 
embracing five different denominations, viz: Methedist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, and Congregational. In most of all these cirarches there are 
regular Sunday-schools and Bible-classes, that contribute more er less every 
week for missionary purposes. Itis to be remembered that both the ministry 
and the membership of the churches are all colored persons, with the 
exception of a few individual missionaries connected with the Episcopal 


Mission. 


Liseria Cuapet.—Rey. J. K. Wilcox, colored missionary of the Episcopal 
Church, says in his Journal: “I was heppy to find Mr. Marine, a Liberian tra- 
der, and family in good health. Nama Kwo is a beautiful place. Many fine 
cottages can be seen scattered all over the town, owned by both Liberian and 
native traders. Mr. Marine, I am thankful to find, though a trader, has, with 
praiseworthy zeal, erected near his house a fine little chapel, in which he 
gathers the people, (both colored and native) on the Sabbath, and expounds 
to them, in an humble way, the word ef truth. He has, without doubt, ac- 
complished much good. May God direct and bless ,him in his works and 


labors of love.” 
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Return or Dr. Livinestone.—Accounts from South Africa to the middle 
of April say that Dr. Livingstone, with Bishop Tozer and other members of 
the English Church Mission on the Zambezi, and several of the native mem- 
bers, had arrived at Mozambique, whence Dr. Livingstone had sailed for 
Bombay, purposing to return by the overland route to England. Mr. Waller 
was at the Cape of Good Hope. He says that while Dr. Livingstone was 
thoroughly justified four years ago in recommending the establishment of a 
mission on the Zambezi, so great has been the depopulation since then, 
amounting to more than ninety per cent., that he thinks that it would be a 
mere waste of effort to continue the occupancy of the field any longer. The 
bishop with two other clergymen were still at Mozambique, making inquiry as 
to what new fields for mission operations should be opened on the East coast. 


A Zone or Wonperrvt Ferritsty.—! believe that I have discovered a zone 
of wonderful fertility in Africa, stretching in a line with the equator from 
east to west. The beauty of the country is really astonishiog; but wherever 
there are great lakes, and mountains, and beautiful trees, and verdure, it can- 
not be otherwise. I have shown that the altitude of the country is between 
three thousand and four thousand feet; thus, in the very heart of it isa 
group of mountains, which are the rain-bearers for fertilizing the country; so 
that throughout the whole duration of the twelve months, there is a fall of 
rain on an average of two or three days, and there is a temperature as mild 
as of England in summer; and with the meisture and heat combined, you 
can imagine the result. And although the climate is so temperate, it is the 
most healthy of all the regions in which I have travelled.—Captain Speke's 
Travels. 


GrocrapuicaL Discovery.—At the anniversary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, May 23, the patron’s or Victoria gold medal was presented to 
Captain Grant, for his jourfley from Zanzibar across Eastern Equatorial Af- 
rica to Egypt, in company with Captain Speke, and for his contributions to 
the work of that explorer. The founder’s gold medal was given to Baron 
C. Von der Decken, for his two surveys of the lofty mountains of Kiliman- 
jaro, which he determined to be capped with snow, and to have an altitude 
of not less than twenty thousand feet. 


A Sxitrvut CoLrorep Mecnanic.—Prof. A. W. Smith, of the Naval School, 
Newport, R. L., exhibited at our office, a few days ago, a very ingeniously 
constructed miniature steam-engine and boiler of about six-fly power, we 
should judge, which was designed and constructed by Benjamin Boardley, 
once a slave in Maryland. Attracted by the mechanical genius and skill of 
Boardley, a few gentlemen clubbed together and purchased him and gave 
him his liberty. He soon found employment in the Naval Academy, and 
under Prof. Smith he now has the sole charge of the philosophical apparatus 
of the institution.—Scientific American. ° 
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Tue Gasoon Misstoy.—Rev A. Bushnell, in a letter3dated at Baraka, 
Feburary 22, 1864, remarks: The Gaboon is a French colony, and French 
influence and the influence of commerce is increasing; but we still have an 
open field, and are unmolested in our work. We are still engaged in trans- 
lating the Scriptures and teaching the children to read them, and preaching the 
Gospel to all with whom we come in contact. Our meetings on Sabbath and 
during the week are well attended, and a few are inquiring the way of life. 
Our church, which is governed bya pastor and a committee of four, annually 
chosen, numbers forty native members, ten of whom were received the past 
year. Our monthly concert collections amounted to about $90 last. year. 
Our Girls’ Boading School numbers twenty-five pupils ; and the Boys’ School 
about forty. 

West Arrican Propucts.—There has been received at the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington City, a quantity of seeds and vegetable products 
sent by Dr. T. R. Hibbard, of Sierra Leone. Among them is the Koos- 
Koos, a “kind of corn much esteemed for food,” the grains somewhat 
like millet, growing thickly upon a smooth cylindrical centre, twice the 
length of an ear of Indian corn. The Kohler nut is a curiosity, said to pre- 
vent sleep. Four varieties of superior Imphee seed. The Oango bean is said 
to be very prolific. The Fundi is a kind of rice with a very small grain. A 
sorrel is found in the list, which is extensively used as an edible. Curious 
specimens of gourds, of useful and ornamental repute, to some extent sm 
generis in their utilities. Specimens of peanuts, krinkia seed, and other nov- 
elties are included in the lot. 

Linerta Metuopist Conrerence.—The following are the appointments for 
the year 1864: 

Monrovia District, B. R. Wilson, P. E.—H. H. Whitfield and H. B. 
Matthews, sup. Cape Mount Circuit, P. Gross. Junk Circuit, J. D. Holly, J. 
Thompson. 

Str. Pavy’s River District, J. W. Roberts, P. E.—Clay-Ashland Circuit, 
J. W. Roberts, H. E. Fuller, and O. Richards, sup. Millsburgh and White 
Plains, P. Coker, J. Campbell. Carysburgh Circuit, D. Ware. Golah Mis- 
sion, W. P. Kennedy. Queah Mission, C. A. Pitman. 

Bassa District, W. Hf. Tyler, P. E—Buchanan Circuit, J. G. Thompson. 
Edina Circuit, W. H. Tyler. Sinou Circuit, N. P. Russ. Cape Palmas Cir- 
cuit, T. Fuller, J. C. Lowrie. 


Arrican TRADE AND THE KixG or Danomey.—This potentate has so far 
changed his ways as to enter into legitimate commerce, having opened up 
relations with the Company of African Merchants, to whom he has given the 
use of a large inclosed factory. There is every prospect of a large and lucra- 
tive business being done with the kingdom of Dahomey which will bring the 
natives into direct contact with Europeans, and so tend to ameliorate their 
habits and condition. Five of the company's eh*ps are already on their way 
home with valuable cargoes of palm oil. 
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Successor To Bisnor Burns.—The subjoined resolutions were adopted at 
the late session of the General Conference of the Methodist E. Church : 


Resolved, 1. That we recommend the appointment of a missionary Bishop, 
who shall reside in Liberia, on the western coast of Africa, or in its vicinity, 
and have episcopal jurisdiction in Africa only. The said bishop and 
churches in Africa shall still be under the supervision of the M. E. Church of 
the United States. 

2. We recommend and authorize the Liberia Annual Conference, under 
the direction of the bishop having charge of said Conferenee at present, as- 
sisted by the Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society, to elect an 
elder in good standing in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and present him 
for Episcopal ordination to the bishops, or any of them, who are hereby au- 
thorized to ordain such person so elected, certifying in the parchment of or- 
dination that his episcopal jurisdiction is expressly limited to Africa. 

3. That in case&the Liberia Conference shall elect some person to exereise 
the office of a bishop among them, the General Conference authorizes our 
bishops, or any one of them, to ordain such person for that purpose. 

4. That should the Church in Africa organize an independent Church, as 
contemplated in the preceding resolution, it does not follow that we shall 
cease to foster and help them by our missionary funds, but that we shall stil! 
be at liberty to make appropriations for that work so long as they shall 
maintain the doctrines of the M. E. Church. 


RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIET 
From the 20th of June to the 20th of July, 1864. 


MAINE. ; H. P. Darrell & Son, each 
By Rev. F. Butler, ($253 :) | $10. Charles Thompson, 
Portland—Mrs. E. Greely, by | $8. James M. Stone, Mrs. 
E. Steele, Esq., $50. Cash Lucy W. Stone, W. B. Sew- 
$20. Nathan Cummings, L. all, ea. $5. C. Littlefield, 
Dana, Mrs. H. M. Elling- | Mrs. Tobias Lord, Mrs. Mary 
wood, ea. $10. 8S. Myrick, L. Dane,ea. $2. Rev. F. E. 
$6. W. F. Safford, H. 1. Fellows, $1........+0++ oe sseees $60 00 
Robinson, J. H. Perley, E. Saco—Philip Eastman, $8. T. 
Shepley, Joseph Howard, Jordan, $5. E. P. Burn- 


H.J. Libbey, E. Steele, J.S. ham, $1.......... 20 pr ceeeeeeee 14 00 
Ricker, P. Barnes, each $5. et ae 
Messrs. Deblois & Jackson, 253 00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
By Rev. F. Butler, ($55:) 
Portsmouth—Revy. Chas. Bur- 


J. Maxwell, Dr. I. T. Dana, 
0. Gerrish, H. B. Hart; Miss 
S. M. N. Cummings, ea. $3. 


Mrs. M. J. Balkain, R. Hol- 
yoke, S. Sweetser, ea. $2. 
J. C. Brooks, C. Staples, J. 
G. Tolford, A. R. Mitchell, 
each $1.........- eenenceennceoen 
Kennebunk—Joseph Titcomb, 
Mrs. Abigail Titcomb, Mrs. 


* 





roughs, D. D., Gov. Ichabod 
Goodwin, Dr. D. H. Peirce, 
ea. $10. John Knowlton, 
D. R. Rogers, Mrs. W. Wil- 
liams,ea.$5. Mrs. H.Ladd 
$4. Mrs.J.W. Foster, Mrs. 
H. C. Knight, ea. $3..,...... 


55 00 
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VERMONT. 
Essex—Estate of Nathan Lo- 
throp, by B. B. Butler and 
A. J. Watkins, executors, 
per Rev. F. Butler............ 
CONNECTICUT. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($248 50:) 
Waterbury—S. M. Bucking- 
ham, P. Brown, Dea. Aaron 
Benedict, ea. $10. Wm. 
Brown, Dr. James Brown, 
Miss Susan Bronson, Hon. 
Green Kendrick,Mrs. Edwd. 
S. Clark, ea. $5. Mrs. § <“ 
rah A. Scovill, $7. W. R. 
Hitcheock, Dr. C. J. Can 
rington, E. Leavenworth, 
ea.$3. John Buckingham, 
C.B. Merriman, W. Spencer, 
Rev. Dr. Clark, ea. $2. Dr. 
sk | ae 
Stamford—R. Swortwout,$10. 
Dea. Davenport, $4. Geo. 
Elder, J. Furgesson, ea. $5. 
Edward Gay, Mrs. George 
Brown, e8. $2........00000 co0eee 
Greenwich — Mrs. Augustus 
Mead, Miss Sarah Mead, ea. 
$10. Oliver Mead, Lyman 
Mead, Thomas A. Mead, ea. 
$5. Rev. Mark Mead, $2. 
Joseph Brush, Joseph E. 
Brush, A. L. B. Brush, Wil- 
liam Lawrence, each $1. 
Dr. C. Allen, 50 cents .... 
Glastenbury—J. B. Williams, 
$10. Dea. Geo. Plummer, 
E. A. Hubbard, ea. $5. B. 
Taylor, J. S. Wells, ea. $3. 
S. Hubbard, E. H. Andrews, 
ea. $2. Dr. Bunce, Mrs. P. 

S. Lockwood, ea. $1.. 
Plymouth— A. C. Shelton, $5. 
George Langdon, $3. Mrs. 
Anna Scovill,@1............. 
Plymouth Hollow—Mrs. Seth 
Thomas, $5. Dr. William 
Lf 
Woodbury—D. 8. Bull, Jason 
Parker, W. Cothren, Dea. 
J. R. Allen, ea. $2. Thos. 


Bull, G. B. Lewis, P. B. 
Hulse, W. A. Strong, A. C. 
Strong, Mrs. D. C. Bacon, 
Dea. John Abernethy, EF. 
Nichols, Mrs. M. A. Beards- 
ley, L. H. Linsley, Rev. W. 
Z. Bacon, 8, $1....000. e000 


RECEIPTS. 


[Aug., 1864.] 


Newtown—H Beers, Friend, 
| ea. $10. Cash, $2........ 
| New Milford_—Deacon Daniel 


$22 00 





Marsh. ....ce0ee soe ooo 5 00 
$38 10 Sailsbury—George “Coffing... 5 00 
248 50 


NEW JERSEY. 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($107 17:) 
| Princeton—Ex-Gov. Olden, 
| $20. Judge Field,$5. Col- 
lection in First Presbyteri- 
an Church, (Rev. Dr. Mac- 
| donald’s), $39 17... see 
| Plainfield—B. M. Field, Geo. 
| E. Hoadley, J. L. Mcllvaine, 
Henry Smith,ea. $5. Wm. 
| §S. Cook, E. Dean_Dow, ea. 
| $3. Samuel Créwell, $2. 
| A.H. Wheeler, Ira Pruden, 
Robert Anderson, Z. Web- 
| ster, Cash, ea. $1.........00 
Jamesburg—Mrs. M.C. Bucka- 
lew, D. R. Schenck, ea. $5, 
in part to constitute Rev. 
William M. Wells a L. M. 


i 
' 
64 17 


80 00 


28 00 10 00 


| 107 17 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Ww ashington— Miscellaneous... 2,601 93 


OHIO. 
| Xenia—Legacs “ Mary Gal- 
loway, by J . McMillan, 
41 50) Esq.. ° 100 00 
| Walnut Hills—Legacy ‘of Miss 
| Maria Overaker, by Rev. D. 
H. Allen, D. D., executor, 
. $500, less Gov. tax, $25... 475 00 
| Morning Sun—Collection in 
| Ass. Ref. Church, Rev. G. 
McMillan, pastor............+. 5 00 


| 
| — 
| 
| 
| 


32 00 





580 00 
9 00 FOR REPOSITORY. 
| Massacnusetts — Woburn — 
| William H. Clarke, to July, 
7 00; 1865, per Rev. Dr. Tracy... 1 00 
|New York—Hopewell Centre— 
| Mrs. Sarah Burch, for 1865 








Om BOGS ccccainecscasis sccten 2 00 
| . — 
Repository coovcees soccces 3 00 

Donations............0.. 668 67 

LORBCIES nccccces cosccescee BES 10 
Miscellaneous ........... 2,601 93 

19 00} AQgregate...oee severe. $3,886 70 











